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In the Gospels, and in other writings of the New Testament, especially in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, a clear and emphatic distinction is made between man as he generally is, and man as he 
ought to be. St. Paul uses the terms the "old man" and the "new man" to vividly designate this 
distinction. Man as he is, is regarded as very imperfect as regards his inner being. He is regarded 
as falling far short of what he ought to be, far short of the perfection to which he has been 
destined. His mind, heart, conscience, etc. are shown to be in need of radical change, 
purification, renewal. 


The Gospels and the other New Testament writings not only distinguish sharply the "old man" 
from the "new man," but also indicate the practical methods or means whereby the transition 


from the old to the new man may be effected; they show in bold outline the way which must be 
followed by those who desire to effect this change, by those who have come to a deep realization 
of their defects, of their shortcomings, and want to overcome them, want to change their inner 
being. 


One of the practical methods clearly indicated by Christ and the Apostle Paul for changing 
ourselves, for evolving psychologically, spiritually, is the method of inner attention, 
watchfulness, or wakefulness. It is this that I shall discuss in the present paper. This practice, as 
will become evident during the course of our discussion, is one of the most powerful means of 
inner change, of self-perfection. Yet, strangely, it is one that Christians have always tended to 
neglect, and one which in modern times has become something almost totally unknown. Christ 
frequently speaks of inner attention or wakefulness, and stresses the need of practicing it. He 
refers to men, including His disciples, as being asleep, and enjoins them to become awake, 
attentive. The word "sleep" (ka8evdetv) is used in a number of senses in the Gospels: sometimes 
it refers to sleep in the ordinary sense, i.e. bodily sleep; sometimes, to death; and sometimes to 
mental sleep or, more precisely, to the absence of inner attention or watchfulness. It is used in the 
last sense in the remarkable incident of the vigil at Gesthemane. Before He goes to pray, Christ 
says to Peter, James, and John: "Remain here and keep awake" (ypnyopsite). Upon returning, 
however, He finds them "sleeping" (ka8evdovtac), and again enjoins them "Become awake and 
pray, that you may not enter into temptation." He goes and prays again, and upon returning finds 
them again "asleep." (Matt. 26. 38-43: Mark 14. 34-40.) Elsewhere, speaking to His disciples 
about "the signs of the end," Christ exhorts them: "Watch" (BAémete), "keep sleepless" 
(aypunveite), “keep awake" (ypnyopeitse). (Mark 13. 33-37; cf. Luke 21. 34-36.) Again, Christ 
says: "Look (npooéyets) that you do not practice your piety before men in order to be seen by 
them" (Matt. 6. 1). He is pointing out here the need of watching our motives and seeing that we 
do not perform externally good acts from motives which are not good. And again, Christ says: 
"Take heed to yourselves" (1poo€éyete éavtoic). If your brother sins, rebuke him, and if he 
repents, forgive him; and if he sins against you seven times in the day, and turns to you seven 
times, and says, I repent,’ you must forgive him" (Luke 17. 3-4). Reference is made here to 
attitudes. We should watch our attitudes towards others, and see that we adopt the right attitudes. 
Let me give one more example from the Gospels. Christ says: "Take heed to yourselves lest your 
hearts be weighed down with dissipation and drunkenness and cares of this life" (Luke 21. 34). 
Here we are told to pay attention to our "heart," and guard it against various factors that tend to 
weigh it down. 


It is apparent that various words are employed in the Gospels to refer to the practice of inner 
attention or wakefulness. Sometimes the term ypnyopsite (keep awake, become awake) is used; 
sometimes, wypumveite (be sleepless, wakeful); sometimes, BAémete (look, watch); sometimes, 
Mpoo€éyxetse (pay attention, watch, take heed). In some passages, two or more of these words are 
employed, in an effort to make the injunctions clear and emphatic. The English versions of the 


New Testament often do not render these terms too precisely; hence, in such cases I have made 
my own translation. 


St. Paul, too, speaks frequently of inner attention, using terms that appear in the Gospels, as 
well as other, related ones. In his letter to the Ephesians, for instance, he says: "Awake (€ye1pe), O 
sleeper (ka8evdov), and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give you light. Look (BAéete) 
carefully how you walk, not as unwise men, but as wise" (5. 14-15). And later on this epistle he 
says: "Be sleepless (aypumveite) with all perseverance" (6. 18). Similarly, in his letter to the 
Thessalonians, he writes: "So then let us not sleep (un Kka8evddm@pEV), as others do, but let us keep 
awake (ypnyopausv) and be watchful (vjg@usv). For those who sleep sleep at night, and those 
who get drunk are drunk at night. But, since we belong to the day, let us be wakeful" (1 Thess. 5. 
6-8). And elsewhere he says: "Continue steadfastly in prayer, being awake in it" (ypnyopoivtss). 
(Col. 4. 2.) Again, he says: "Pray at all times in the Spirit, with all prayer and supplication. To 
that end keep s/eepless (Gypumvouvtes) with all perseverance" (Eph. 6. 18). 


It is evident, from the passages which I have quoted, and from other, similar ones, that both 
Christ and Paul consider men's ordinary, so-called "waking consciousness," as being really a 
state of sleep in relation to a higher level of consciousness of which they are capable, but to 
which they seldom rise. Further, it is evident that Christ and Paul regard this higher level of 
consciousness as being something very salutary, protecting us from undesirable influences, from 
temptations, passions, unnecessary cares; and hence something we should prize and strive 
constantly to attain or retain. And, further, it is clear that they relate inner attention or 
wakefulness to prayer and regard the two as being connected in an important way. Christ says: 
"Become awake and pray, that you may not enter into temptation." He does not say simply: 
"Pray, that you may not enter into temptation," but Become awake and pray . . . ," thereby 
making it clear that prayer without attention cannot achieve this. Similarly, the Apostle Paul 
says: "Continue steadfastly in prayer, keeping awake in it." It is worth noting that this precept is 
given also by Peter: "Be wakeful in your prayers," he enjoins (1 Peter 4. 7). Clearly, then, they 
teach that attention or wakefulness is a necessary condition for effective prayer; that to overcome 
temptation, to achieve inner purity, to progress spiritually, we must make a combined use of 
prayer and attention. 


TTF 


The Apostolic Fathers, that is, the Church writers who flourished immediately after the period 
of the Apostles, also speak of attention or inner watchfulness. Ignatius, for instance, in his letter 
to Polycarp, exhorts him: "Keep awake" (ypnyopst), keep the spirit sleepless (&koipntov). (I. 3.) 
And Polycarp, in his letter to the Philippians, exhorts them to "be wakeful" (vnovtéc) in their 
prayers" (VII. 2). 


Brief references to attention, not always helpful, are to be found scattered in the writings of 
many subsequent Christian, Fathers. Those who have provided rich, extremely valuable 
commentaries on the New Testament teaching on the subject are the Greek Fathers who may be 
characterized as ascetic-mystical or "wakeful" (vynaticoi). Writings of many of these Fathers 
have been collected by Nicodemos of the Holy Mountain (or Mt. Athos) and Macarios, Bishop 
of Corinth, in the book entitled Philokalia (MiWo1cadia), which was first published in 1782. 
These Greek Fathers refer frequently to the practice of wakefulness, and many of them have 
written special treatises on the subject. Their works show extraordinary psychological 
understanding and contain many insights of great value, not to be found in modern books on 
psychology. They provide clear and very illuminating answers to such questions as the 
following: What is wakefulness or inner attention? Of what value is it to us? How is it related to 
our various faculties or powers? How can it be acquired? 


Their teaching on this, as on other subjects, has been developed with constant reference to the 
Holy Scriptures. It is the fruit of the constant and zealous study of them with a desire to penetrate 
to the very depths of their teachings, and also from the rich experience and the spiritual insights 
which resulted from a life ordered in strict conformity to them. 


In speaking of wakefulness or attention, they use sometimes one term, sometimes another, 
sometimes several together, as in the case of the Scriptures. "This same work," says St. Symeon 
the New Theologian, who is one of the most outstanding teachers of attention, "some of our 
Fathers have called quietness (novyia) of the heart; others have named it attention (1pooo0yn); 
others, wakefulness (vyyic) and opposition (avtippryotc); and others, an observation (épevva) of 
thoughts and a guarding of the mind [nous]" (@biaEéIc vobs). (PUoKaAia, second ed., 1893, Vol 
II, p. 515.) Similarly, Nicephoros the Solitary, another outstanding exponent of attention, 
remarks: "As regards attention (1poooyn), some of the saints have called it a watching over the 
mind [nous] (vooc tTHpyots); others, a guarding of the heart (kxapdiaky @vAakn); others, 
wakefulness (vynyic); others, mental quietness [noetic hesychia] (voepaé novyia); and others, 
otherwise. But all these terms mean one and the same thing" (OioxadAia IT, 240). 


By inner attention, the Greek "Wakeful Fathers" mean a state of the rational faculty or mind 
in which the mind is awake, alert, observative of everything that takes place within oneself of 
one's passions, thoughts, fantasies, attitudes, motives, etc. The state which is directly opposed to 
this, which is a privation of it, is referred to as "sleep," as in the Holy Scriptures. Thus, St. Isaac 
of Syria remarks: "The wise man says, become awake (sypnyopoc) and sober-and-wary 
(vngdAtoc), for the sake of your life; for sleep of the mind is an image of actual death" 
(Miroxaria, II, 399). And Hesychios of Jerusalem speaks of "sleep of the soul" (javoc THS 
woyns) as something death-bearing; and he quotes the prayer of David: "Lighten mine eyes, lest I 
sleep the sleep of death" (Oioxaaia, I, 94). 


Attention is an activity of the rational faculty, which in principle is the leader and master of 
the soul as well as of the body. St. Macarios the Great remarks: "The soul, having a 
discriminative part, which governs the whole soul together with the body, ought to guard it and 
its garment, the body, from all sides, with wakefulness and courage and earnestness and 
attention" (Ouiriot rvevnaticat, IV, ed. Soterios N. Schoinas, 1954). And Hesychios says: "The 
work of wisdom is to move the thinking power of the soul to strict and complete wakefulness 
and to spiritual contemplation" (MioKaAia, I, 85). Again, St. Symeon the New Theologian says: 
"You must watch in this manner within yourself with your mind" (OivoKaAia, I, 516). And 
again, Abba Mark speaks of a "wonderful method, employing an attentive mind" (Mioxaaia, I, 
228). 


In attention, the mind is serene and steady, and acts as an alert "doorkeeper" to the whole 
inner self. Hence, Nicephoros the Solitary calls attention "the serenity of the mind, or rather its 
standing firmly" (WioKaAtia, H, 240). And Hesychios writes: "Watchfulness is the steadfast 
gathering together of the mind, and its taking its stand fimly at the door of the heart" (DUvoKaria, 
I, 83). Again, St. Anthony the Great says: "The mind of God-loving men acts as a watchful 
doorkeeper (1vA@poc), barring the entrance to bad and ugly thoughts" (Dioxadria, I, 4). The 
term doorkeeper is of special interest, not only because it indicates vividly the nature of the 
activity, but also because Christ Himself employs it in speaking of wakefulness. In the 13th 
chapter of Mark, where He is described as exhorting His disciples to become and to keep awake, 
attentive, he is quoted as saying: "It is like a man on a journey, when he leaves home and puts his 
servants in charge, each with his work, and commands the doorkeeper (@vpmpdc) to keep awake 
and watch" (33-34). It is worth noting that the concept of a mental doorkeeper has entered, 
although in a mutilated and distorted form, into the teachings of contemporary psychoanalysts, 
such as S. Freud, who speaks of a "psychic censor." 


The Greek Fathers speak of attention sometimes as a "watching of the mind" and sometimes 
as a "watching of the heart" Actually, they regard it as being both. Thus, Hesychios says: "The 
virtue of attention consists in the guarding of the mind, the watching of the mind, and in 
achieving sweet quietness of the heart" (®i0KaAia, I, 92). The mind needs to be guarded, as 
well as the heart. The mind has a number of distinguishable functions, and can act as both 
subject and object; it can adopt an objective, detached attitude towards its own activities, and not 
merely towards the other faculties and activities of man. Such an attitude is needed with regard 
to its powers of discursive reason, imagination, and passion. I have elsewhere discussed the need 
of curbing the activity of discursive reason/ and shall therefore discuss here only the imagination 
and the passions of the mind. As regards the former, St. Gregory of Sinai says: "The mind has in 
itself the power of imagining (to PavtaotiKOv) and can easily build images of what it desires, in 
those who do not pay attention to this, and so cause them harm" (®uoxaaAia, II, 277). He and the 
other "Wakeful Fathers" frequently speak of the imagination and its harmful effects, and stress 
the need of controlling it, of keeping the mind, so far as possible, free of fantasies (4Qavtaoctov). 


Through fantasies, the mind is dispersed, it moves from the intelligible and spiritual to the 
sensory and fictitious, passions are aroused, and we are led astray. Imagination, thus understood, 
is one of the chief sources of weakness in man, of man's helplessness. Accordingly, some of the 
Greek Fathers, such as Maximos the Confessor and Nicodemos of the Holy Mountain, explicitly 
assert that imagination is one of the results of transgression, that before transgression the mind 
did not have the power or activity of the imagination (Nicodemos, (Eyyetpidtov, second ed., 
1885, p. 105). 


The mind must also be cleansed of all passions. The mind has its own distinctive emotions, 
both those that are positive, constructive, desirable, and those that are negative, destructive, 
undesirable. The latter are termed "passions" (140n). A long list of them is given by St. Gregory 
of Sinai. "The passions of intuitive reason" (vous), he says, "are conceit, haughtiness, boasting, 
contentiousness, rivalry, self-satisfaction, objecting, disobedience, fantasy, fabrication, love of 
showing off, love of fame, pride—the first and last of all evils. The passions of discursive reason 
(diavo1a) are wandering, doubting, various forms of slavery, darkening of thoughts, blindness, 
evasions, suggestibility, identification with the objects suggested, inclinations, changing, 
distorting, and the like" (®oxaAia, UH, 250). It is evident that in our attempts to purify the mind, 
to "renew" it, as St. Paul says, we should observe these passions, should detach the mind from 
them, instead of allowing it to be identified with them, should oppose them as foreign intruders, 
as enemies. This is what wakefulness or attention with reference to the "passions" means. 


The more our mind is freed, through attention and prayer— prayer is essential for this, as we 
shall presently see—from vain reasonings, imaginings, and passions, the more effectively it can, 
attend to what is needful and essential; the more powerful an instrument it becomes of attention, 
prayer, and contemplation. 


Attention is needed no less by the "heart." The Eastern Fathers often refer to Christ's 
statements that it is "out of the heart that come evil thoughts, murder, adultery, fornication, theft, 
false witness, slander," and that "these are what defile a man" (Matt. 15. 19, 20). The heart ought 
to be purified. Its purification is essential for the perception of spiritual truths, for the acquisition 
of a higher kind of knowledge, transcending that which is acquired through the activity of the 
senses and the brain; it is essential for the contemplation of God. The writers to whom I am 
referring stress this, and often remind us of Christ's statement: "Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God." 


The purification of the heart consists in the elimination from it of passions, of bad motives 
and attitudes, of evil thoughts. This elimination is to be achieved by means of attention combined 
with prayer. To be effective, these two practices must be combined. Neither prayer without 
attention, nor attention without prayer can lead to inner purification. Through attention alone we 
can observe the undesirable things in us, we can oppose them and neutralize them, but we cannot 


overcome and exterminate them. Only when attention is accompanied by prayer can we achieve 
the latter. On the other hand, prayer without attention, i1.e., mechanical prayer, is futile. Nothing 
can be achieved by prayer during which, as Theoleptos observes, "your mouth says one thing and 
your mind is dreaming about another (OuvoKaAia, I, 349), and during which your heart remains 
unguarded by attention. St. Symeon the New Theologian sums up his teachings on the necessity 
of attention for effective prayer with the following statement: "If by means of attention we keep 
prayer pure, we make progress; but if we do not use attention to keep it pure, but leave it 
unguarded, it becomes defiled by evil thoughts and we fail, we make no progress" (OioKaAia, 
II, 513). "Let the mind," therefore, he says, "guard the heart when it is praying" (MUokadAia, II, 
515). 


The Greek ascetic-mystical Fathers relate the practice of attention to conscience (ovveidnotc), 
too. They show the necessity of turning our attention to conscience and doing what it dictates, to 
the point that it will censure us in nothing. Further they teach that conscience may be in a 
clouded, impure state; indeed, may be, for all practical purposes, "dead," i.e. wholly separated 
from the rest of one's self, submerged in the unconscious. But they hold that through attention, 
conscience can be cleansed of the elements that cloud it, that obstruct its activity, that keep it 
isolated and inoperative. Thus, Philotheos of Sinai says: "Wakefulness distinctly purifies 
conscience; and conscience having been purified, at once shines like a light which had been 
covered up, and drives away the great darkness which surrounded it. And when the darkness has 
been dispelled through frequent and earnest wakefulness, conscience again shows all that had 
remained unnoticed" (OuvoKaAia, I, 371). Again, he remarks: "Let us not be led astray by false 
reasoning regarding conscience, for it tells us what things lead to our salvation and ought to be 
done; it tells us incessantly what are our duties and obligations, especially when it has been 
purified by active, applied, subtle watchfulness of the mind" (®ioxoaAia, I, 372). And St. Isaiah 
the Anchorite says: "Let us not put any obstacles in the way of our conscience, but keep our 
attention upon ourselves, in fear of God, until it, too, is freed and a union (ev@otc) between it and 
us is effected" (MuUvoxaaria, I, 18). 


Because attention has these important applications, and another one, not discussed here, viz. 
the guarding of the senses, the ascetic-mystical Fathers of the East speak of it not only as a 
virtue, but as the way to every virtue. St. Symeon the New Theologian, who on this, as on many 
other points, gives a masterly epitome of their teaching, writes: "Our Holy Fathers were 
convinced that through this work (attention), they would easily acquire every other virtue, but 
without it no virtue can be acquired and become firmly established" (MiA0kaAia, I, 515). They 
therefore sought to impress upon others the importance of the practice of attention and, by means 
both of the spoken and, so far as this was possible, of the written word, to transmit the 
knowledge of this master art. They realized that such knowledge cannot be transmitted 
adequately by means of writing, but requires a living teacher. In their writings they explain, in 
greater or lesser detail, the nature of inner attention, its applications, and the general conditions 


most favorable for achieving success in it. But they indicate the necessity of an experienced, 
competent guide, who will supplement the instructions given in their writings with more definite, 
personal instructions, and will help one avoid various kinds of misunderstandings and errors in 
one's attempts to practice inner attention. 


Source: THE GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW - VOL. 1, NO 2, MARCH 
1955, pp. 152-159. 


